gradually it will forget liberty and stay, fat and happy, in its dull
box in the attic, which it takes to be the world. Eh bien, mon cher,
we are in a wild duck's box here."

If the parallelism between the French technique and Ibsen's
only holds good with considerable reservations, the equally fre-
quent comparison with that of Classical drama is completely mis-
placed. For while Greek tragedy merely developed, on artistic
lines, a new way of reaching a result already known, with Ibsen
the way itself was first revealed; there it was a question of an
original route leading to an established cult-truth, here of an un-
Classical tension during the solution of an enigma. Both forms
are analytical, but as different from each other as geometrical and
chemical analyses; in the one a given rational equation is recon-
structed in an obvious way, in the other a non-articulated state
of things is first observed and established; the one reveals the
motivation, the other the constitution. The development is dia-
lectical in (Edipus, and an experimental process in the other.
The relation is similar to that between the Hesiodic and the
Darwinian cosmogonies, between the Platonic Idea, which is
the generative foundation, and the Kantian, which is the sought
goal.

To find the true model for Ibsen, one need look neither to Paris
nor to Athens. It is the Icelandic and Norwegian saga of his
native land, the ballad. He has in common with it all the features
that determine his inward ground-structure; the oppressive strain-
ing towards the catastrophe, which is so certain that (although one
only discovers it later) the drama works up with it; the ever-
recurring, more and more threatening refrain; the acute con-
centration; the double darkness of enigma and tragedy; the latent
Romanticism. Who today would doubt that the story of Ellida and
the stranger, of little Hilde and the big Solness, is a song? That
the white horses of Rosmersholm and the " rat-mamsell" hail
from the haunted chamber, or that Ghosts is a real ghost-story?
They are nixies in cotton frocks, nightmares in holiday garb,
legends by electric light.

The interpenetration of reality and symbolism in all this is
quite beyond comparison. We have seen that even so probing a
naturalist as Zola achieved great personifications quite against his
will, and as it were in an underhand way. But with him these are
mechanical products of summation, monster collective beings,
which are therefore mere rational "omens" or at best cold
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